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MILESTONE: Knights Captain Joe Marshall, with Head 
Coach Darren Stratten, is recognized for reaching 1,000 points 
at NECC. See story, page 15. 


Alumni attest to benefits 
of a cooperative education 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


Every year thousands of stu- 
dents leave college and enter the 
workforce. Many have already 
obtained the skills necessary for a 
job, yet others are lacking. 

Those that participated in in- 
ternships and co-ops seem to have 
the upper hand. And, as seen at 
NECC, cooperative education is an 
excellent opportunity to enrich 
career skills or decisions. 

Kristen Pellerin is an alumnus 
of NECC, who graduated in De- 
cember of 2000. While at NECC 
she participated in an internship 
at Lifeway, a center for special 
needs children. Here, Pellerin used 
her creative abilities to establish 
an art therapy program. 

“It is great,” Pellerin said. “The 


art therapy really works and I can 
see how it really helps the kids.” 

Pellerin acquired this position 
through the Career Development 
Center at NECC. Lifeway represen- 
tatives had attended a job fair held 
at the college, and Pellerin took 
advantage of receiving credit to 
work there. 


Pellerin said co-op was a great ; 


opportunity. “I think it is awe- 
some,” she said. “It really does 
help you, and it is a great life 
experience.” 

She was hired full-time after 
receiving her associate’s degree in 
Liberal Arts. 

While many students use co- 
op as ameans of sharpening skills, 
others seek to clarify their career 
decisions. Vanessa Barreto, a 
former student and current 

See ALUMNI, page 16 


Liberal arts provides 
balanced educational 


basis for life and 
career 
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Winterfest comes to 
Haverhill campus 


Student shot, killed in Lawrence 


® Luis Angel Torres, 
20, studied music 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


The body of liberal arts student, 
Luis Angel Torres, was found shot 
to death on Sunday, Feb. 18 in 
Costello Park in south Lawrence. 

According to reports, the 20- 
year-old graduate of Lawrence High 
School was discovered in the thick 


_brush of the Shawsheen River trail. 


A nearby Salem Street resident 
called 911 early Saturday morning 
at approximately 12:57 a.m. to re- 
port hearing two rounds of gun 
shots fired. According to reports, 
they witnessed four men fleeing 
the scene, but distance and dark- 
ness prevented detailed descrip- 


tions. Police investigated the re- 
port of gunfire but did not search 
the park for a shooting victim. 

Police initially reported they sus- 
pected drugs were most likely the 
motive, though they did not release 
any information to support that 
suspicion. After interviews with 
family and friends of Torres, police 
report they are looking for other 
motives in Lawrence’s first homi- 
cide of the year. 

Torres was a liberal arts student at 
NECC since fall of 2000, studying 
sound recording technology and ani- 
mation at the Haverhill campus. 

“Luis Torres was a full-time stu- 
dent at NECC,” President Hartleb 
said. “We were deeply saddened to 
read abouthis violent and untimely 
death, and our hearts go out to his 
family, and friends.” 

Professor Michael Finegold had 


Torres as a student this semester in 
his “music technology: composi- 
tion” course. According to Finegold, 
Torres was keenly interested in 
music, was attentive in attendance 
and in completing assignments. 
“I would often come around to 
Luis as he worked on the computer, 
to help out or just observe. He was 
a quiet student,” Finegold said. “At 
our last class I said to him, “You are 
on the quiet side.’ He smiled back 
warmly at me and said ‘Yes.”” 
Torres was a singer of hip-hop 
and enjoyed team sports as a player 
on his high school and church bas- 
ketball teams. He was a parishio- 
ner at St. Mary-Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, where he per- 
formed with his father in the choir. 
The funeral was held Feb.22 at 
the church and the burial followed 
at Bellevue cemetery in Lawrence. 


DCE blamed for budget problems 


® Hartleb says class 
sizes are too large 


By ED HUDSON 


Contributing Reporter 


In order to avoid a $600,000 
shortfall, NECC recently made a 
series of budget modifications to a 
$2.7 million line-item account in 
academic affairs. One modification 
involved drastically limiting day 
Division of Continuing Education 
courses; offering as few sections as 
possible. 

While administrators say the 
budget problem is temporarily 
solved, President David Hartleb said 
one drawback is that class sizes are 
now “too large.” 

Paul Bevilacqua, vice president 
ofacademic affairs, said the amount 
of money being spent on D.C.E. 
faculty was more than the budget 
could afford. He said running D.C.E. 
is becoming much more costly be- 
cause the college’s tuition has 
dropped for the last five years and 
teacher salaries have gone up. 

“I would say that having D.C.E. 
right now costs us money,” he said. 
“We don’t make a net revenue to 
sustain the college and improve.” 

Although the new faculty con- 


tract and these changing fiscal re- 
alities caused the college to cancel 
over 120 courses this spring, affect- 
ing some 600 students, Bevilacqua 
said the college lost only about 250 
students. 

“We would all like to believe 
that money is no object, but the 
reality of this all is money is a 
factor,” he said. “We have a budget 
and have to stay with that. 

“We are not profit centered,” he 
said. “We have only a certain 
amount of money to deal with.” 

However, President David 
Hartleb said he was told by 
Bevilacqua that many of his col- 
leagues believe the D.C. credit 
courses make a lot of money and 
produce excess income. When 
Hartleb let it be known that the 
college had a problem the magni- 
tude of $600,000, they believed that 
he was being less than honest, 
Hartleb said. 

“The truth is that I have been 
advised by Paul [Bevilacqua] that 
some people didn’t believe me,” he 
said. “They thought what my situa- 
tion really was, is that I needed 
another $600,000 to pay for projects 
that I cared about.” 

Hartleb said some believe that 
he wanted money for a costly stu- 
dent information software system 


known as BANNER. But, Hartleb 
said, “I have already budgeted for 
BANNER.” 

“I do believe that it is based on 
some misunderstanding of the 
facts,” he said. 

Mark Andrews, vice president of 
administration, said, “The process 
was honest, it was sincere, and it 
worked. We spend on working to- 
ward student success, making sure 
students have the technology and 
the resources they need. 

“Tt was an honest, open process. 
It was an issue to be dealt with,” he 
said. 

While Hartleb said he realizes 
the cancellation of courses was 
hurtful to some _ students, 
Bevilacqua said the average can- 
celed courses had only about four 
or five students enrolled in them. 

However Hartleb said, “I did not 
like doing that [canceling classes]. 
Nobody did.” But, he added, an- 
other way to handle the problem 
would have been to raise fees. 

“We have become a college that 
has to live within its income,” he 
said. “We are a non-profit college.” 

Also, Bevilacqua said the college 
has a 30-year history of working 
with industry to provide courses on 
an in-service basis. Under contract, 

See HARTLEB, page 12 
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A complete education 
requires school spirit 


NECC has a tremendous 
amount to offer its campus 
community: excellent faculty, 
a good solid education and a 
beautiful campus in Haverhill 
with rolling hills to rest you’re 
stressed or weary gaze upon. 
It is a good start to something 
more. 

Whether that something is 
a four-year transfer or moving 
directly into a career, many 
are pleased with what they 
gain by attending. 

What is completely missing 
from our college can be found 
within the name but no where 
else: community. 

Perhaps it is common 
among students who attend a 
community college to lack a 
sense of school spirit and a 
feeling of comradeship. 

But, if we were to research 
and investigate what goes on 
at other community colleges 
it could prove disturbing to 
see our peers making the most 
of the college experience. 

What might be found are 
students happily in atten- 
dance of campus celebrations. 
Imagine cultural events and 
celebrations with more than 
a dozen students in atten- 
dance. Students who plan to 


Send a letter to the editor: | 


necceditor@hotmail. com 


attend events rather than 
stumble accidentally upon 
them. 

Attending many events on 
our campus can frankly be a 
lonely experience. Even events 
that offer free food do not al- 
ways have reasonable atten- 
dance. 

One would think that food, 
of all things, would bring the 
average college student out. 
But, students at NECC show 
little desire to become in- 
volved, with college life mean- 
ing simply: attend classes, go 
to work, and go home. 

The viscous cycle repeats 
itself, never being disrupted 
for the normal socialization 
that occurs on a college cam- 
pus. 

The word “community” 
should be more meaningful to 
our students. Outside obliga- 
tions should not obliterate all 
student involvement. 

It is a proven fact that the 
more you participate and be- 
come involved, the better an 
education you receive. To have 
the benefit of the complete 
college experience, students 
need to care enough to be- 
come a part of it. 

Sometimes you can learn as 
much from interactions with 
others as you do inside a class- 
room. 
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Do you think Napster 
Should be punished? 


Kim Camillieri, Liberal Arts 

“Hell no! I think CD’s are expen- 

sive as itis. Ithinkit’s a great idea 
. Musicians are being greedy.” 


Erik Froburg, Music 

“No. If you’re lame and you only 
have one good song, that’s prob- 
ably the only place people will 
listen to it.” 


Bronwyn Crocker, Music 
“Yes they should. They’re basically 
ripping off every band.” 


Photos by O'Ryan Johnson 


Joe Raymond, Graphic Design 
“No. If they're not using it for 
production. Personally I would lis- 
ten to an album [on Napster] and 
then buy it.” 


Nichole Fenton, General Studies 
“Tt’s hard to say. I get what they’re 
doing. It’s bad for some smaller 
bands.” 


Nicole Warren, Liberal Arts 

“Yes. Because they're aware that 
they're taking money from per- 
formers. They’re just seeing how 
much they can get away with.” 
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Legislature should not 


mandate our morals 


@ Proposed law 
makes fire scouts 
of citizens 


‘RYAN JOHNSON _ 


Prometheus 
was chained 
to a rock by 
Zeus, - and, 
picked apart 
by an eagle 
for stealing 
the fire of the 
Gods. 

Prometheus 
got offlightly. 
Prometheus didn’t live in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Here, we will not be chained to 
rocks for stealing fire, but we could 
be fined if we don’t report a fire. 
Where Prometheus was punished 
for his one crime, we will be pun- 
ished for any accident occurring 
within our sight. The Massachu- 
setts Legislature may declare: 

Whoever is at the scene of or 
observes a fire and fails to report 
such fire to an appropriate fire 
department or emergency re- 
sponse agency, including the po- 
lice department, as soon as rea- 
sonably practicable, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $2,500. 


Notably absent from the draft 
of the legislation is the size of the 
fire, what constitutes an “ob- 
server,” and what amount of time 
is “reasonable practicable.” 

Is every fire worth reporting? 
When a person lights a cigarette 
should we rush to the phones for 
fear of fines? Is failure to report a 
grilled steak a punishable offense? 
When a gas stove is ignited are we 
compelled to alert authorities? Is 
a “reasonably practicable” time 
before or after dinner is cooked? 

Who is an observer? Is it a 
person walking or driving by a 
fire? Ifa person ona bus sees a fire 
but cannot reach a phone, they 
are observers and may be, with- 
out criminal intent, standing in 
violation of the law. 

What of the unfortunates who 
are inside a burning structure? 
Should they first alert authorities 
before evacuating or extinguish- 
ing themselves? According to the 
potential law, if they don’t, they 
will be rescued and then charged 
with neglecting to report a fire 
they may have succumbed to. 

Who is this law meant to pro- 
tect? It is not designed to guard 
freedom. It is not designed to 
care for our democracy. Our lib- 
erty exists to enable volition, but 
volition is voluntary. It is an act of 
conscious deliberation directed 
towards achieving a goal, it is not 


Student wants a safe 
caInpus environment 


To the Editor: 

How safe are we at the college? 
It’s the first question I asked my- 
self when I read the security re- 
port published in the Observer of 
Feb. 14. 

It’s good to know how fast the 
security officers are in helping a 
sick student when they’re asked 
to. But a purse stolen from the 
drawer of a staff member makes 
many thoughts navigate in my 
mind. 

Violence is not only an issue in 
NECC but in many other colleges 
and schools. It may not be fre- 
quent here as much as in other 
colleges, but we need a safe envi- 
ronment at the college. 

Each building has four en- 
trances open all the time, for any- 
one, without control. Any carcould 


drive through or park in the park- 
ing lot, and who knows if it’s a 
stranger, student or one of the 
staff. 

Maybe, if there’s a sticker with 
specification of the current se- 
mester for each person to put on 
their car things will be little easier. 
College should be secured from 
any outsider who could come in 
easily. 

Security should prevent things 
from happening, not just receive 
reports about things that hap- 
pened, so they can’t be changed. 
As a student, it’s very important 
for me to feel I’m safe in the 
college, as it’s for everyone. 


Patricia Antar 
NECC Student 


Praise for serving Muslim, Jewish food 


To the Editor: 

Iread in December’s edition [of 
the Observer] the announcement 
that Dartmouth’s dining facilities 
are going to integrate Muslim and 
Jewish foods into their menu. I 
think this is a very good idea. Not 
only will this cater to the needs of 
the Jewish and Muslim people, 


but it will also introduce new food 
to everyone. This decision willalso 
make it easier for Muslims and 
Jews to stick to their strict diet. I 
would like to see NECC do the 
same thing. 


Jared J. Rementer 
NECC student 


mandated by statutory authori- 
ties. 

American progress has not 
been made by bureaucratic direc- 
tives, it has been made by an 
intelligent, responsible citizenry, 
with the freedom to make their 
own decisions. 

The value of human life is 
something of unquestioned 
worth. That people will act to 
save life, even a stranger’s, has 
been recorded hundreds of times. 
So is the state questioning that 
assessment in the eyes of its Mas- 
sachusetts residents? Are they 
saying that we don’t value life? 
That we are incapable of making 
the right decision? Who gave the 
state the right to dictate moral- 
ity? 

At best, this law was drafted in 
callous ignorance of the philoso- 
phies of freedom that gave birth 
to our country. At worst, Sen. 
Stephen Brewer, who presented 
the law, is aware of those philoso- 
phies, but chose to ignore them. 
Should our time and effort now to 
be directed in vigilantly scouting 
fires for fear of fines? 

As if our over-taxed paychecks 
weren’t enough of a public duty, 
we are now forced to become jun- 
ior firefighters. We are conscripted 
into service by a state that takes 
five percent ofevery sale, andranks 
among the top 10 states for the 
government’s per diem rate. But 
the money the state pilfers from 
its citizens is not enough to cover 
the expenses of fighting fire. 

We, the citizens, and now in- 
voluntary fire fighters of Massa- 
chusetts, must not shoulder this 
additional burden for the state. 


O'Ryan Johnson is the Observer's opin- 
ion editor. He can be reached at: 
OHannahJohnson@aol.com 


feine, as many people are. By 


After 2, no food for you 


As_ busy 
as everyone 
is on cam- 
pus, it is 
easy to for- 
get about 
the clock 
and eating 
lunch until 
your stom- 
ach gives a 
friendly re- 
minder. I am often still working 
on assignments or writing in the 
Observer newsroom when I realize 
it is after 2 p.m., and I have not yet 
eaten. 

Unfortunately, food is not 
readily available after 1:30 p.m. on 
campus, unless you are grabbing a 
snack. I often have gone without 
lunch this semester for that very 
reason. Though it does help when 
Ijump on the scale, it does not help 
me be able to concentrate on work. 

Along with requiring food mid- 
afternoon, I also require coffee. I 
admit, I am addicted to the caf- 


afternoon | am hitting a wall, my 
mind becoming drowsy as it longs 
for a cup of Java. Coffee is not 
available on campus after 2 p.m., 
except when Jitters re-opens for 
the evening crowd or if you are 
brave enough to drink the kind 
that pours out of a vending ma- 
chine. Iam not that adventurous. 
The fact that you have to leave 
campus to obtain what most col- 
leges have continuously available 
puts our campus facilities at a 
disadvantage. 

I understand that sometimes 
the campus appears deserted but 
there are still some students try- 
ing to function as well as staff who 
remain until the end of the day. | 
would like minimal cafeteria fa- 
cilities open during the afternoon. 
I would like to have the ability to 
grab a sandwich if I missed lunch 
and a coffee when | need it most. 

I admit I have no idea of the 
cost factors involved in providing 
this service. I know if it were 
available, those remaining on cam- 
pus after 2 p.m. would gratefully 
utilize it. 


sessions, | 
6 weeks, 6 credits, as low as $3,000 (based on typical 
Ss of tuition, room & board, books, and estimated airfare) 
erm 1: May 21-June 29 ¢ Term 2: July 2-August 10 


www.summer.hawaii.edu ¢ toll-free 1 (800) 862-6628 


University of Hawai'i at Manoa, Summer Sessions 
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OPINION — 


Hummus: It’s what’s for dinner 


@ Taking it a step 
beyond vegetarianism 
—further from cruelty 
and closer to health 


Look- 
ing to lead 
a more 
ethical and 
healthy 
life? Veg- 
Sotte S10. 
might be 
right for 
you. 

Vegan- 
ism is abstaining from all ani- 
mal products. No meat. No 
dairy. No eggs. No leather. No 
wool. Whether it be consum- 
ing, using or wearing them. It 
also means not using anything 
that has been tested on ani- 
mals. 

According to Dr. Benjamin 
Spock—author of “Dr. Spock’s 
Baby and Child Care”—“A veg- 
etable-based diet for children is 
generally more healthful than 
a diet containing the choles- 
terol, animal fat, and excessive 
protein found in meat and dairy 
products.” 

But this diet is not only ideal 
for children. 

“Diet for a New America,” by 
John Robbins, clearly expresses 
the benefits to a vegan diet. 

“When I finished reading 


‘Diet for a New America,' I knew 
that in my hands lay one of the 
most profound studies ever writ- 
ten of how our eating habits 
affect our lives, and indeed all 
of life on our planet... If you 
read only one book this year, let 
it be this one,” says Vegetarian 
Times magazine. 

I have been vegan for almost 
three years now. I'll admit, it 
was a hard transition, but the 
benefits were worthit. I started 
out vegetarian, but as I read 
more, I realized that vegetari- 
anism wasn’t good enough. I 
couldn’t go halfway. Slowly, I 
cut dairy and eggs from my diet. 

And if you haven’t noticed 
already, the trend is catching 
on. Even at local grocery stores, 
one can easily purchase soymilk, 
faux meats, veggie burgers, and 
non-toxic cleaning products. 
It’s not just in the big cities 
anymore—small towns (such as 
Haverhill) are getting the hint 
from consumers, and making 
what we want available. You no 
longer have to go to specialty 
stores and pay outrageous prices 
for healthy, ethical products. 
They’re literally around the cor- 
ner. 

Restaurants are getting the 
hint, too. Every Starbucks I’ve 
been to in Boston carries 
soymilk. Most restaurants now 
offer veggie burgers. Vegan fa- 
vorites—such as hummus and 
falafel—have become common 
favorites of even meat-eaters. 
And if you can’t find the vegan 
products you desire in your area, 
they can easily be ordered on- 


Photo courtesy of P.E.T.A. 


THINK OF THE COW: Veganism not only promotes a more healthy diet, but is kinder to animals. Seen 


here is a calf soon to be veal. 


line. 

Not only can a vegan diet leave 
you with a clearer conscience and 
lower cholesterol (mine is 105), 
but it also benefits the environ- 
ment. I can’t find anything bad 
about veganism. Some might ar- 
gue that one could not get enough 
protein, calcium, iron or certain 
other vitamins, but this, I assure 
you, is far from the truth. 

Fact: Baked chicken contains 
15.0gm of protein per 100 calories. 


Fact: Seitan (a vegan wheat 
product) contains 15.4gm of pro- 
tein per 100 calories. 

And if you do a little of your 
own research, you'll soon real- 
ize that a vegan diet will not 
prevent you from getting enough 
of your daily requirements. You 
can consume less fat, more fi- 
ber, less calories, and still get all 
your nutrients. It is inarguably 
the best way to improve your 
overall health—and it’s kinder 


for the animals and earth, too. 
For more information on ve- 
ganism, check out these Web 
sites: 
www.vrg.org 
www.peta-online.org 
www.vegan.com 
www.veganoutreach.com 
www.pangeaveg.com 
www.vegweb.com 
And for finding vegetarian/ 
vegan restaurants in your area 
try: www.vegdining.com 


Volunteering offers educational rewards 


@ Opportunities to 
contribute to the 
community offer 
valuable skills 


When I 
graduated 
from high 
school, I ex- 
~ pected to 
get a job at 
Pee Lestat 
rant or ata 
retail store 
—anything, 
basically, 
that would help me pay for my 
education and cover my economic 
needs. 

Considering my age and lim- 
ited education, it's likely very few 
people would have been willing 
to give mea job working with the 
community, which is what I like 
to do and what I intended to go to 
college for. 

AmeriCorps offered me the op- 
portunity of gaining work experi- 
ence while learning skills that 
would always be useful. I volun- 


teered for a summer and later for 
a full year. The pay wasn't sub- 
stantial, but the benefits I re- 
ceived are countless. 

Americorps programs offer 
education awards that attract 
many, but what I believe is price- 
less is the opportunity you have 
to learn and gain experience 
needed to perform any job. 

In my case it was Americorps, 
but the truth is that there is a 
huge pool of resources and op- 
portunities out there for students 
and alumni who wish to contrib- 
ute to their community while 
learning new skills. 

Rose Dittmer, assistant dean 
of NECC’s Career Development 
Center, spoke to me about the 
diverse opportunities for commu- 
nity service at NECC. I also learned 
that other higher education insti- 
tutions, are placing an increasing 
value on the presence of commu- 
nity service in transcripts. 

Volunteering for college stu- 
dents is not only about contribut- 
ing to the community, but also 
about gaining the skills neces- 
sary to enter the workforce. Vol- 
unteering offers a risk free and 
safe road on which to decide what 
career best fulfills a person’s needs 
and desires. 


NECC students, through the Ca- 
reer Development Center, have the 
opportunity to volunteer tutoring 
local high school youth, elemen- 
tary school children, or helping 
women return to school, just to 
mention a few of the opportunities 


available. Students have the pos- 
sibility of acquiring credit through 
cooperative education or some- 
times they might even get paid. 
But most importantly, students 
have the possibility of learning 
valuable skills that will be of great 


PINKERTON’ 


150 YEARS OF INNCVATION & LEADERSHIP + 1859-2008 


utility in the workforce. 

So if you are wondering where 
to start your career or are looking 
forajob, the Career Development 
Center can open doors to a world 
of opportunity. 
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Napster says it’s about love of music, 
but record industry pursues court case 


@ As compromise, 
Napster offers to 
impose fees for 
membership 


By JILLIAN NATHAN 


Contributing reporter 


Almost everyone has heard 
of Napster, an online music shar- 
ing ~ommunity. 

This web site has been offer- 
ing downloadable music that you 
can play back on your computer 
free of charge. If you think this 
sounds too good to be true, 
you're right—it is. 

The controversy surrounding 
Napster spawns from various 
record companies and record- 
ing artists. They cite that 
Napster’s file sharing is a viola- 
tion of copyright laws, that 
record companies and record- 
ing artists do not get paid for 
their music. They are also con- 
cerned that Napster users are 
illegally making CDs from the 
downloadable music files. 

Napster CEO Hank Barry de- 
fended his company and its us- 
ers ina statement he made after 
the Feb. 12 ruling against 


“ast 


Wu 


Napster was handed down by 
the ninth circuit court of ap- 
peals. 

“The Napster community is 
about the love of music. Napster 
community members love mu- 
sic and purchase far more CDs 
than most people,” Barry said in 
his statement. His full statement 
can be found on Napster’s Web 
site, at www.Napster.com. 

Napster’s days as a Web site 
for downloading free music are 
very limited. After numerous 
appeals and court ruling disap- 
pointments, Napster fans will 
soon have to realize that the 
free ride of online music shar- 
ing is over—at least from Napster 
it is. With millions who are still 
concerned about getting the free 
music sharing experience, there 
is still hope out there for you. 

A number of sites that are 
lesser known than Napster, and 
have not had suits filed against 
them yet, are ready to offer that 
same service. A full selection of 
these free download sites, such 
as Aimster.com, Songspy.com, 
and Bearshare.com, are listed 
on www.WBCN.com. 

Napster still does have a fu- 
ture, just not as creator Shawn 
Fanning had originally planned. 
Instead of being able to down- 
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load music for free, there will 
now be a membership fee im- 
posed in exchange for the privi- 
lege of downloading songs. This 
is the compromise that Napster 
has come up with in order to 
appease record companies, re- 
cording artists, and the courts. 

This plan will be imposed by 
this summer and will affect all 
Napster users. The exact terms 
and prices have not been final- 
ized as of yet, however, Napster’s 
Web site has promised to post 
these price lists as soon as they 
are determined and become 
available. 

To give a brief description as 
to what will be charged and of- 
fered, the Napster Web site has 
posted possible fees with ser- 
vices to be offered, upon agree- 
ment of the record companies. 
Two types of membership plans 
have been proposed. 

The first, a basic member- 
ship plan, will charge roughly 
between $2.95 and $4.95 a 
month. This price will include a 
limited number of downloads, 
while the premium plan will 
probably charge between $5.95 
and $9.95 a month and will give 
users access to an unlimited 
number of downloads each 
month. 
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Investment class offered 
on Haverhill 


ByBARBARAPOLLEITA said, “W. 
__ are solid fundamentals to invest- 


_ Aclass offering the opportu- 
nity to learn a variety of investing 
aspects will be held on the — 


| Haverhill campus by the National _ 
association of Investors Corpora- — 


tion beginning March 6. : 
_ The NAICis a non-profit organi _ 
zation staffed by local volunteers _ 


trained to teach the intricacies of _ 


investing in the stock market. 
_ According to Janet Moroney, 
associate director of the Massa- 


_chusetts chapter of NAIC, the or- 
_ ganization was founded 50 years _ 
ago with the mission to teach _ 
| people that investing in stock is 


not as complicated as one might 
program isto 
osophies: In- 
sasis; Invest for 
the long term; reinvest all divi- 
dends; buy growth stocks {com- 
panies that have outperformed 


| their competitors in earnings); 
| and keep a diversified portfolio. 
_ Diversificationlowersinvestment _ 
_Yisks and expands opportunity. 


This means investing in a variety 


_of companies that vary in size. _ 


akes you from 
ting to becom: _ 


ing a savvy investor,” Moroney 


States . 


said, “We reach people that there 


ing and there are good stocks to 


_ buy every day of the week. You 


just need to know where and how 


to find them.” 


An important lesson in the 
curriculum of this course is the 
value of patience. Stock prices 
fluctuate, so an investor's best 
strategy is to purchase stocks that 
are solid fundamentally, and ig- 
nore so-called “hot stock tips.” 
This course is designed to recog- 
nize these investment options. 

The course will teach students 
the fundamentals of researching 
companies, Fact sheets found at 


the local library and on-line re- 
sources will be explained. 


There is more than 35,000 in- 
vestment clubs in the United 


cated in Massachusetts and south- 


_ ern New Hampshire. Investment 


clubs have been in America since 


_ 1895, According to Moroney, there 


are more than 500,000 members 


_ of NAIC nationwide. 
The six-week course will be | 
held on Tuesday nights. There is | 
an $80 charge for enrollment, | 


which includes the textbook. To 
enroll call (617) 479-3960 or visit 
their Web site at www.naic better- 
investing.org for an on-line form. 
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“In a duel, there is only 


one instant winner, 
at questiapromo.com 
there are thousands’ 
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For a chance to instantly win a 

Dell’ Laptop, Handspring Visors; 

messenger bags and more, go 
to questiapromo.com! 


Questia” is the new online 
service designed to help 
students write better papers, 
faster and easier. 


ques 


Better Papers. Faster. 
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MassPIRG sponsors call-in to stop oil drilling 


@ Callers take over 
Spurk pay phones, 
raise some complaints 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


On Tuesday, Feb. 20, MassPIRG 
sponsored the Arctic Call-in Day 
to help save the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge from being drilled 
by BP, a prominent oil company. 

Lobbyists recently persuaded 
the government to open up this 
refuge to open up this land to 


Internet 
service 
is halted 


@ NECC blames 
short notice on 
the service provider 


By SHAWN WEBSTER 


Contributing Reporter 


The subsidized remote Internet 
access plan provided to NECC by 
Digital Broadband Communica- 
tions has been terminated. 

This was the message in a 
college wide e-mail from Tom 
Fallon, dean of Information Ser- 
vices. The e-mail came as a sur- 
prise as well as a disappoint- 
ment to subscribers. 

Subscribers were never told 
about the company's looming 
financial trouble, or their intent 
to cancel the service. Many stu- 
dents wondered why they 
weren't notified earlier. 

Aletter ofintent from Digital 
Broadband Communications 
was to be reviewed by Fallon 
two weeks before the shutdown, 
and then sent to those students 
affected, but the company failed 
to send the letter, according to 
Fallon. 

In a phone interview, Fallon 
said, “The letter did not come to 
the IS (Information Services) di- 
rector for review.” 

Digital Broadband Communi- 
cations had provided Internet 
service to registered students 
and faculty for a monthly fee of 
$11.99 through a contract with 
Massachusetts state and com- 
munity colleges. It was a service 
many students found to be a 
great savings over other com- 
mercial ISP’s. 

The savings stemmed from 
the wealth of locally charged 
access phone numbers. With lo- 
cally billed access numbers, 
Internet related phone charges 
were included in the basic phone 
service, drastically reducing the 
cost of surfing the Web. 

Students from areas such as 
Amesbury and southern New 
Hampshire were taking advan- 
tage of this money saving ser- 
vice until its demise less than a 
month ago. 


corporate drilling. 

The object of the call-in day 
was that by dialing a customer 
service number, students would 
be able to send their message 
directly to BP and express their 
disapproval with the company’s 
plans. Student PIRGs all over the 
nation participated in this call- 
in protest, which projected re- 
sults towards thousands of calls 
a day. 

Shari Darman, director of the 
MassPIRG chapter at NECC, re- 
corded 52 calls from Northern 
Essex Students. 

“And that’s not including those 


FIND OUT FOR 
YOURSELF 
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folks who called in from home,” 
Darman said. “I won’t know the 
complete figures for all of Massa- 
chusetts and the nation until next 
week.” 

After 20 or so people placed 
calls from the payphones in the 
Spurk lobby, they started getting 
hang-ups and lengthy excuses 
from the oil company reception- 
ists. The flood of callers appar- 
ently had an effect on BP. 

The call-in event also drew com- 
plaints from students in the lobby 
of the Spurk building. There were 
some who said they did not appre- 
ciate the monopolization of the 


Computer 
Cicratord 


pay phones. 

Some students seemed down- 
right annoyed by the pressure from 
MassPIRG members to make the 
calls. 

But MassPIRG pride prevailed 
and the complaints were more 
like weak commentary from the 
peanut gallery. 

“I was very pleased with all 
the hard work and dedication 
NECC students put in to make 
this call-in day a success,” 
Darman said. “BP definitely got 
a strong message from students 
that drilling in the refuge is not 
the way to go.” 


LOWELL GENERAL HOSPITAL 


“CARN WHILE YOU LEARN. FLEXIBLE PART- 
TIME SCHEDULES FOR STUDENTS, 
 EX@ELLENT COMPENSATION.” 


Sundays, 7AM-3:30PM. Duties include 
transporting patients to and from the OR, _ 
cleaning and preparing instruments, and 
assisting patients and staff. 


* Per diem, Ist and 2nd shift. 
* 30 hours, 1PM-7PM, includes every other Saturday 
* 40 hours, 6:30AM-3PM 


Part-time evenings and nights. Must 
be able to fill in for other shifts and 


weekends as needed. 


* Saturdays and Sundays, 3PM-11PM. 
* Fridays, 11PM-7AM. Required to cover some holidays. 


Part-time position, weekend days and holidays 
performing general stockroom duties. 


Instructor's jazz 
memorabilia on 
display at HPL 


A collection of jazz memo- 
rabilia on loan from NECC in- 
structor Alexander Boch is on 
display at The Haverhill Public 
Library. 

The collection includes old 
78 r.p.m. jazz records, books 
about Louis Armstrong, maga- 
zines and other items of inter- 
est. 

The collection is on display 
in the Special Collections 
Room of the library’s Morton 
Gallery. 


APPLY FOR THESE JOBS ONLINE AT 


WWW. LOWELLGENERAL.ORG 


24 hour position, evenings, 2:30PM-11PM, including every 
other weekend. Duties include cleaning and sterilizing 
articles and equipment. 


Fluency in other languages is a plus. You may apply for these positions on-line or in 
Person. Our office is open daily from 8AM lo SPM. 


Fars (978) 937-6891 
E-mail: resume@lowellgeneralorg 


dan eg™ual opportunity employer HUF 


FIRST IN EVERYTHING 


LOWELL GENERAL 
+ HOSPITAL ~ 


WE DO 


PATIENTS 
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“Of all the varieties of virtues, liberalism 
is the most beloved.” 


— Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 
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By O’RYAN JOHNSON 
Opinion Editor 


Liberal Arts Revitalization Committee 

explains, “Liberal arts gives you a better 
chance at working at what you love, you 
discover what you love. You’re more likely to 
discover your passion if you’re exposed to a 
number of subjects.” 

Mawhinney believes liberal arts serves this 
better than vocational studies because when 
pursuing a single technical goal, she says, 
“you go in that direction and you don’t realize 
what else is out there. You settle for less, and 
I don’t believe people should settle for less.” 

The Liberal Arts Revitalization Committee 
was established by faculty members who, 
Mawhinney says, "Believe there’s a danger in 
overemphasizing technology and forgetting 
that Liberal Arts is the base of the college. 
We're going to let people know that liberal 
arts is alive and well at Northern Essex.” 

“Ideally liberal arts achieves a balance, so 
that not only do you have your point of view, 
but you’re able to see and understand the 
other point of view, even though you don’t 
agree with it.” It allows you to talk about 
differences in a rational manner. 


HE laine Mawhinney, chairperson of the 


Today, we are offered degrees, in increas- 


ingly specialized fields. The technology indus- 
try has further fragmented higher education, 
with companies paying people certified in 
CAD, and Microsoft NT, salaries that rival 
those given to MBAs and Juris Doctorates. 
With good reason, this has caused a flood of 
students to those fields. 

However the increasing diversity of the 
technology market has sent many employers 
searching for students of liberal arts, to find 
the creativity their hectic field demands. Lib- 
eral arts is the foundation of higher education 
because its students learn to learn. They learn 
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to think creatively, says Mawhinney. 

Liberal arts is not only the study of particu- 
lar subjects, but the study of education. It 
began with philosopher teachers; it was ad- 
vanced by teachers and teachers are still the 
bedrock of the liberal arts. 

“The heart and soul of the college is the 
teacher student relationship,” Mawhinney 
said. 

“If you're working according to your own 
truth, getting excited about ideas, and watch- 
ing students get turned on through the power 
of that interaction, then I think that’s what’s 
going to make you a great teacher.” 


“A written word is the choicest of relics. It 
is something at once more intimate with us 
and more universal than any work of art. [It 
may] not only be read, but actually breathed 
from all human lips;— not be represented on 
canvas or in marble, but be carved out of the 
breath of life itself.” 

— Henry David Thoreau 


Ancient History of Liberal Arts 


400 B.C. Itinerant Sophist’s wander 
Greece teaching early liberal arts 


387 B.C. Plato founds the “Academy” 
promotes curiosity, and scientific un- 


- derstanding. 


/387 B.C. Isocrates molds orators by 
teaching the Iliad and Odyssey 


350 B.C. Aristotle establishes the “Ly- 
ceum” distinguishes concepts of 
logic, physics, psychology 


116-27 B.C. Marcus Terentius Varro 
writes “De Lingua Latina Libri” for- 
mally defining the Seven Liberal Arts. 


IMPULSE: LIBERA 


Literature, theater, history: : 


Literature is as varied as the languages of 
the world. But, the different forms share the 
common theme of either recording society as 
it is or presenting culture, in the words of 
Aristotle, “as it might and ought to be.” 

Dr. Carol Barron is a National Institute for 
Staffand Organizational Development (NISOD) 
award winner and a professor of English and 
Literature at NECC. 

“Literature is commentary with experi- 
ence. I think that’s why people read,” Barron 
said. “You can become a black male in the 
1920s, you can become Ralph Ellison. That’s 
the gift of literature, that it is experience.” 

Another formative element for students, 
Barron explains, is that, “...it has a direct 
correlation to who you are as a human being,” 
The vicarious experience, she says, “...broad- 
ens your understanding. When they give a 
Nobel Prize for literature, that prize is reward- 
ing the humanity of the author to form the 
bonds between human beings.” 

Barron said that when people read and 
write about what was read, they hone their 
intellectual skills, Barron said. Students who 
do so, “Take the whole book or poem, a 
complex experience, and [they] go in and see 
how beautifully these pieces come together.” 

Students who take literature, “If nothing 
else, know there:is a world they can take 
advantage of.” Barron continued by saying 
the worst case, “is not knowing you can find 
solace, experience or pleasure in books.” 


"Speak the speach, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tounge.' 
—Shakespeare 


Theater, in western civilization, has its 
roots in ancient Greece. Aeschylus intro- 
duced the audience to costumes and scenery; 
Euripides and Sophocles further refined drama 
and invented the framework used to this day. 

Professor Susan Sanders, the adviser to the 
Top Notch Players, compiled a list of the 
benefits people receive from theater. 

“It gives them ways to express themselves,” 
Sanders said. “It offers them different per- 
spectives on literature, it teaches them team 
work [and] memorization skills.” 

Her troupe will be performing “The Coffee 
Shop” by Carlo Goldoni, a lawyer turned play- 
wright, who worked in Venice during the late 
18th century, and challenged Italian theater 
by moving away from the traditional buffoon- 
ery and towards a style based on the French 
writer Moliere. 

Sanders said the transition from acting to 
practicing law is no stretch: some of her past 
students are lawyers. She says the communi- 
cation skills taught in theater prepare people 
for anything that requires interacting with 
the public. 

Business, she said, is constantly seeking 
“out of the box” thinkers, and drama requires 
constant ingenuity. 

“{Improvisation] helps them think on their 
feet,” Sanders said, “to think more creatively. 
They can’t always do things the same way.” 

It also helps students learn to work with 
others to complete projects, and complete 
them on time. Sanders said that as an actor, 
you can’t tell an audience waiting in the 
theater that you’re not ready. 


"I draw my idea of the form of government 
from a principle in nature... that the more 
simple anything is, the less liable it is to be 
disordered," 

—Thomas Paine 


-Ayn Rand 
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For students just entering college, taking 
political science can be seen as tedious repeti- 
tion of high school classes, but Professor 
William Heineman, political science, believes 
most students come to college unprepared. 
He says classes at NECC help students by, 
“..getting them ready to participate in our 
political system.” 

Heineman said, people are affected by poli- 
tics every time they get a pay check with one- 
third taken out, and though it hasn’t hap- 
pened recently, the government has sent its 
citizens to fight and die for political causes. 

Why should someone care that Colin 
Powell, the secretary of state, is going to the 
Middle East? Heineman answered by saying, 
“The US energy policy can be summed up in 
three words: ‘cheap foreign oil.’” He elabo- 
rated, saying, the price of gasoline is affected 
by policy and therefore we are affected by 
policy. 

But politics is not always as remote as 
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2,400 years of Liberal Arts 
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tions of 
d by man's 
rvival. 


ts happening half way around the globe. 
ork and school, our social interactions 
exchanges with others represent small 
political dynamics. 

ike I tell my students, if you have a 
p, you have politics,” Heineman said. 
have leaders and followers.” 

ie study of political science helps stu- 
3 learn to analyze, to distinguish what 
2s leaders, leaders. After college these 
med observations can help students, de- 
profession, recognize these subtleties in 
own lives. 

egitimacy is why we follow people,” 
eman says. 

‘imary sources of legitimacy, he ex- 
ns, are protection, fear (Saddam 
ein), skill (Bill Clinton), experience and 
ir country, the people choosing a leader. 
e are all studied under the banner of 
ical science. 

) someone on a construction crew, the 
2t may be the strongest person; in a 
hess setting, the most intelligent may 


Men should either be 
caressed or eliminated, 
because they avenge 
themselves for slight 
offenses but cannot do 
so for the grave ones. 
-Niccolo Machiavelli 


Art courtesy of University of Chicago 
Press 


take the reins; but Heineman maintains, 
politics is everywhere. 


"Human history becomes more and more a 
race between education and catastrophe." 
—H.G. Wells 


The value of studying the events of our 
predecessors was noted by the close attention 
paid by scholars in Greece. They used Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey to educate young men, 
giving them examples of great men, and 
culture shaping events. Heineman, who also 
teaches history, commented on the content of 
that class. 

“What I try to find are events comparable 
to what we’re living now,” Heineman said. 
“History provides a framework for what can 
happen.” 

The “information revolution,” along with 
the economic and scientific change that is 
taking place is reflected in a changing aca- 
demic environment. Some professors be- 
moan this, but Heineman maintains that 
history can help prepare people for change by 
giving them a broader perspective. 

He said, the Industrial Revolution forced 
people to move away from farms, and into 
cities. Those who once kept time by the rising 
and setting of the sun, were then forced to 
keep it by the factory clock. People who 
wanted jobs had to learn new skills, thus new 
education was needed and it made those who 
clung to the old ways, like the trade guilds, 
extraneous and unemployed. 

Then, as now, there were big winners and 
big losers. The oil magnates and railroad 
tycoons of the late nineteenth century, are 
distant capitalist cousins of Bill Gates, and the 
flock of dot com millionaires. Then, as now, 
people rail against the changes to culture, 
education and the workplace. 

Heineman believes there is a happy me- 
dium between the emerging technologies and 
what he says is the ruberic of liberal arts. 

“Technology is always advancing, but that 
doesn’t make liberal arts irrelevant,” 
Heineman said. “You’re in danger of becom- 
ing irrelevant if you hide from technology. 

According to Heineman, it can be a com- 
fort studying the catastrophic change of the 
Industrial Revolution and seeing that in the 
past, under similar circumstances, people kept 
going. He said, history helps us anticipate 
change and plan accordingly. 

For students, part of this anticipation is 
evaluating the needs of the economy and the 


needs of employers. 

“[Businesses] want someone who can write 
a paragraph without someone else having to 
rewrite it four times, someone who can think 
on their feet,” Heineman said. “That’s what 
liberal arts is all about.” 


| Great American Authors 


Thomas Paine - Common Sense 
Frederick Douglass - The Narra- 
tive Life of Frederick Douglass: a 
Slave 


Ralph Waldo Emerson - Self Reli- 
ance 


Herman Melville - Moby-Dick 
Upton Sinclair - The Jungle 


F. Scott Fitzgerald - The Great 
Gatsby : sto 


Richard Wright - Native Son 


Ayn Rand - Atlas Shrugged 


William Faulkner - The Sound and 
the Fury 


Jack Kerouac - On the Road 
J.D. Salinger - Catcher in the Rye 


Alice Walker - The Color Purple 


Art courtesy of National Portrait Gallery, London 
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Society in every state is a 
blessing, but government 
even in its best state is but a 
necessary evil. 

-Thomas Paine 
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Music enhances the scope of liberal arts 


@ Professor Michael 
Finegold opens the 
liberal arts celebration 
with the Essex Chamber 
Music Players 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


The liberal arts at NECC begins 
a spring celebration series in 
March that is dedicated to show- 
casing the variety of ways the cur- 
riculum enhances, enlightens and 
inspires lives and careers. 

A performance by the Essex 
Chamber Music Players will be 
held March 4, in the Bentley Li- 
brary conference area at 4 p.m. as 
a segue into the performing arts 
aspect of the series. 

Michael Finegold, professor at 
NECC, founded the ECMP about 
the same time President Hartleb 
came to the college in 1996. Ac- 
cording to Finegold the college 
was growing and becoming more 
formalized during that time. It 
was a logical step to formalize his 
group the “Finegold-Phil Duo” and 
expand it by adding another musi- 
cian. Thus, the ECMP was born, 
performing on campus about once 
per semester. 

Liberal Arts are being celebrated 
this spring as part of the revital- 
ization program that has inspired 
a strong amount of support with 
the campus community. Faculty 
members are impassioned in their 
belief in a Liberal Arts education. 
Finegold, who is an advocate for 
the Liberal Arts, also is involved in 
technology. A part of what he 
teaches requires computer lit- 
eracy, and his courses include us- 
ing music software. 

“Technology can make things 
easier but not necessarily greater 


pAPER ONLY HERE 


OFFICE PAPER (Colored or white) 
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CELEBRATING THE ARTS: The works of Mitch Hampton will be 
included in the Songs of Love concert on March 4. 


vidual. A student needs a balance 
in curriculum to become a well- 
rounded individual. 

“Technology is only a tool. We 


or better,” Finegold said. 
Finegold believes that techni- 

cal knowledge is only a piece of 

what makes up an educated indi- 


A co-sponsored MassPIRG project 


NEWSPAPER 


ENVELOPES (With or without windows) JUNK MAIL 


CARDBOARD 
FAX PAPER 


PAPERBACK BOOKS 
MANILA FOLDERS 


CATALOGS 


MAGAZINES 

PHONE BOOKS 

LEDGER PAPER 

COPY & COMPUTER PAPER 
CHIPBOARD 


Staples and Paper clips are OK!! 


NO CARBON, PLASTIC-COATED, FOIL, OR MYLAR PAPER, 
NO TISSUES, NAPKINS, PAPER TOWELS, PAPER CUPS OR PLATES 
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Music, the great- 
est good that 
mortals know, 

and all of — 


heaven we have 
here below 
Josue Addi soe 


still need to grow in our wisdom 
and humanity,” Finegold said. 
“The liberal arts develop us. In a 
sense it is a tool for developing our 
self, expanding perception and 
knowledge of being.” 

Finegold has plans for future 
growth of his ensemble that con- 
sists of Priscilla Gale, vocalist; 
Michael Finegold, flutist; and David 
Phil pianist. Finegold hopes to 
expand the group to seven play- 
ers, and perhaps include a con- 
ductor. He also said the ensemble 
might begin traveling to other 
campuses as well as perform at 
NECC during the summer. 

Their music showcases the 


work of both classical and con- 
temporary composers. Included 
in their March 4 performance are 
classical pieces such as Handel’s 
Meine Seele Hort, and Mozart’s 
L’Amero. Contemporary works by 
area composers J. Windel Brown 
and Mitch Hampton will be in- 
cluded. Both composers will be in 
attendance at the performance. 

Finegold said the ECMP has a 
dual role of presenting the new 
and the old, but particularly com- 
posers from our region of the coun- 
try. His goal is to include guest 
musicians from all around New 
England. 

“I believe music composed in 
our time needs to be heard as well 
as the great works of the past,” 
Finegold said. 

Tickets for the 4 p.m. perfor- 
mance March 4 are available at |. 
the door for $8 general admission, 
and $5 for students and senior 
citizens. The performance will be 
the first in a series of eight per- 
forming art events in the Liberal 
Arts celebration. Finegold is a 
proud participant in the series. 

“Iam a strong advocate of the 
Liberal Arts,” Finegold said. “It is 
easy to be ifyou are involved in the 
arts as 1am teaching, performing, 
conducting and composing.” 


TOURNAMENTS PLUS 


MADDEN FOOTBALL 


FOR 


PLAYSTATION 2© 


$ WIN $ BIG $ 
TOURNAMENTS + LEAGUES. 


HOW GOOD ARE YOU??? 
CALL AND FIND OUT! 


5pm — 9pm call Shawn @ 603-432-3275 
5pm — 9pm call Todd @ 978-851-4035 


that 
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Is looking for a few good students! 


Contact Student Health Services 
Lawrence room L-134 (978) 738-7482 or 
Haverhill room F-112 (978) 556-3770 


© Help at various outreach events 


® Create posters, plan events 
@ Run the Alcohol 101 program in a class 2 


All levels of involvement are welcomed from a few hours a 
A stipend will be awarded to the student 
at 2 events in a semester! 


nee hee Chie eee 
FREE Peer Educator training 


Sponsored by NECC Student Health Services of the College Life and Healthy Living Unit 
Division of Enrolment Management and Student Services 


with the above activities. 
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For Life Long Learners, it's yoga and current events 


@ Program's new 
director promotes 
opportunity for 
elderly community 


By KATE MURRAY 
Contributing Reporter 


~ NECC’s Life Long Learning Pro- 
gram is under the new supervi- 
sion of Diane Zold-Isenberg. 

The new staff associate for pro- 
gram development and coordina- 
tion, she is also in charge of a 
variety of noncredit courses at the 
college. 

The Life Long Learning Pro- 


Seeking singers 

The NECC Chorus seeks male 
singers who can learn vocal parts 
for either tenor, baritone or bass. 
The chorus meets 1:00-2:50 p.m., 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Vocal 
parts are on tapes for easy learn- 
ing. Anyone interested can become 
a member through the Music Club, 
Student Activities. Call Music Club 
adviser, Professor Michael Finegold, 
at 556-3413, or come to Lecture 
Hall A, Spurk Building, during the 
meeting times. 


It’s a great opportunity for the 
interested and the interesting. 


gram is for elders in the commu- 
nity to learn and meet new people. 
It offers a variety of courses and 
study groups such as: genealogy, 
current events, yoga, line dancing 
and many more. 

“It’s a great opportunity for the 
interested and the interesting,” 
Zold-Isenberg said. 

There is also a Thursday After- 
noon Series that meets each week 
to discuss a new topic. Upcoming 
meetings include visits from a vio- 
linist, an actor portraying a Civil 
War soldier and a representative 
from the Parker River Wildlife Ref- 
uge. 

Because the program is de- 
signed to serve all elders in the 
local community, the fee for pro- 
grams is one dollar. 

There will also be a spring con- 
cert featuring a variety of pianists 
with styles ranging from classical 
to popular. Admission to this event 


—Diane Zold-Isenberg 


is a plate of cookies. 

This program has been a great 
success foryears, according to Zold- 
Isenberg, and buses are now bring- 
ing people in front both the 
Haverhill Crossing and the 
Chelmsford retirement homes. 

“It gives them a chance to get 
out of the house and make new 
friends,” she said. 

Zold-Isenberg came to North- 
ern Essex from the Office of Em- 
ployment and Training in Lowell 
where she managed programs in 
training, workshops and re-em- 
ployment for more than 300 dis- 
placed workers. 

Although new to her position 
with the Life Long Learning pro- 
gram at NECC, Zold-Isenberg had 
taught part-time at the college for 
about 15 years. She taught psy- 
chology from 1980-1990, and also 
noncredit special interest classes 
from 1985-1995. 


Letter from Liverpool 
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SERVING ELDERS: Former psychology professor Diane Zold-Isenberg 
is now serving elders in the NECC community. 


Rowing, no longer just pastime of English 
private schools, is now passion of Liverpool 


@ Lads use words like 
ethos to describe what 
is apparently more 
than just a sport 


By ZOE J. GRIFFITHS 


Contributing Reporter from Abroad 


ack in September, rower 

Steve Redgrave gained he 

roic status in the U.K. when 
he became the first British athlete 
to win five gold medals in five 
consecutive Olympic games. By 
the close ofthe competition, more 
than half of the members of Great 
Britain’s rowing squad had med- 
als of some description around 
their necks. 

The reaction throughout the 
country was one of great admira- 
tion and respect for the team, and 
a renewed interest in the sport, 
which, despite having been prac- 
ticed in the U.K. since the 15th 
century, has often been seen as a 
pastime confined to members of 
traditional, well-established, old, 
English private schools. 

Liverpool University is proud 
of the diversity of sports it offers 
to students of all interests, abili- 
ties and levels of fitness. A long- 
established rowing team of about 
20 members of both sexes, trains 
on the nearby river at Runcorn, 
and whose numbers have certainly 
increased since the profile of the 
sport was raised in this country. 

I have definitely noticed the 
impact this cult-like sport can have 


on its participants, as I have re- 
cently lost both a house-mate and 
a boyfriend to what Daily Tele- 
graph journalist, Mark Palmer de- 
scribes as “a sport that is far more 
a way of life and a way of thinking, 
where the competition is really 


. with oneself and yet victory is only 


achieved through total harmony 
with others.” 

Asking my friends who have 
recently joined the rowing club at 
University to describe their expe- 
riences, I encounter wistful looks 
and words like “different,” “satis- 
fying,” “commitment,” “variety,” 
“responsibility,” “dedication” and 
even “addiction.” 

Rowing is the ultimate team 
sport where failing to train hard 
individually simply lets down other 
members of your squad. The team, 
I’m told, can only be as good as its 
weakest member. Thus, there is a 
strong sense of commitment to 
others, and to yourself. 

“It’s like you’ve sat in a boat at 
60’clockin the morning with seven 
others, the rain is coming down, 
it’s freezing and you know you 
could be in a million better places, 
but you knowit’s going to be worth 
it afterwards. It’s like you’re in 
your own world. No one else is 
awake at that time. It’s just you 
and the team and the boat,” says 
Ben Denbigh, 20. 

“And it’s so satisfying when the 
boat sits properly”, adds novice 
Matt Edwards. “There’s a sense of 
personal and group achievement 
when you’ve done a good 
morning’s training. And there’s a 


great social side to rowing, too”, 
the 22 year-old politics student 
grins. 

Aside from the rigorous train- 
ing undertaken by these devoted 
sportsmen and women, (which 
they seem to thoroughly enjoy), 
there are, of course, the competi- 
tions. At the last regatta he at- 
tended, Ben estimates there were 
representatives from approxi- 
mately thirty different Universi- 
ties in about fifteen races. I find 
myself being persuaded that row- 
ing is also a fantastic spectator 
sport. “If you’re in a competition, 
it takes a whole weekend and 
there’s always loads going on. It’s 
not like a 90-minute football 
match, it’s like an event.” 

Are there negative factors? I 
struggle to ask, beginning to feela 
strange inclination to attend a 
training session. “The pain!” they 
both laugh together. Rowing is 
indeed one of the most grueling 
sports, which uses every muscle 
group in the body and requires 
high levels of fitness. As the lads 
start to use words like “ethos” to 
describe what is apparently “more 
than just a sport”; I slink out to 
hunt for my sports kit, thinking of 
heading for the gym. 

But the idea of being awake 
and cold and wet at 6 o'clock in 
the morning jars in my head. 
Maybe I’m just not made of the 
right stuff! 


Letters from Liverpool will appear 
regularly in the Observer as part of an 
article exchange arrangement. 
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MassPIRG meets with administrator on recycling 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


Recycling became a reality on the 
Lawrence campus on Jan. 25, as blue bins 
began to be filled for the first time in 
conjunction with an official program. Re- 
acting to concerns about implementation 
of the program on the Haverhill campus, 
blue bins were distributed three weeks ago 
throughout the campus buildings. 

After learning that the Lawrence cam- 
pus will recycle most paper products, Kathy 
Rodger, dean of the Lawrence campus, and 
Kelly Sullivan, assistant dean, purchased 
blue bins and located a company to pick up 
the recyclables, at a cost that would fit 
budget constrains. 

When first told of the expenses recycling 
would involve, it appeared the project would 
be difficult to fit into the budget. 

“We needed to get a very cost effective 
provider,” Sullivan said. “Initially we were 
starting from scratch. We needed every- 
thing from the small blue wastebaskets to 
a company to do the pick-up.” 

They found the small baskets available 
for $4 each at a local home improvement 
store. The big solution however, was with 
a company called BFI (Browning Ferris In- 
dustries) who will now pick up on the 
Lawrence campus twice per-month. 

According to Sullivan and Rodger, they 
investigated cost factors and found the 
total of $104 per month fit their budget. 
Two big blue “toters” were acquired from 
BFI for a one-time fee of $25. These serve as 
the receptacles that the smaller baskets are 
dumped into by the custodians. BSI picks 
up the recyclables twice per-month for a 
monthly fee of $52 per-site. According to 
Sullivan, pick-up can be increased to weekly 
if necessary at a minimal increase to the 
fee. 

On Jan. 29 Rodger and Sullivan joined 
Shari Darman, campus organizer of 
MassPIRG, and a few supporters in a meet- 
ing with Mark Andrews, vice president of 
administration. 

Armed with a petition containing more 


than 300 signatures of support, Darman, 
had suggestions prepared as to how to 
improve the program on both campuses. 

“We definitely have to improve commu- 
nication to the Haverhill campus commu- 
nity,” Darman said. “People have come up 
to me and said they now have the blue bins, 
but they have no idea what goes in them.” 
According to Rodger, on the Lawrence cam- 
pus a list specifying what can be recycled 
was attached to each of the small baskets. 
They also discussed these details at their 
last staff meeting. 

“I feel there is an energy on the Lawrence 
campus now,” Rodger said. “The commit- 
ment to doing this is there.” 

Kathryn Moyes, ESL professor on the 
Haverhill campus, suggested looking to 
other colleges with successful recycling pro- 
grams for guidance. 

“The University of New Hampshire has a 
very successful recycling program going 
on, and I think much could be learned from 
speaking with them,” Moyes said. “Our 
campus community is not educated yet on 
the subject.” 

During the meeting Andrews agreed that 
educating the campus community should 
be approached to support the initiative. 
Expansion of the program will also be in- 
vestigated. Andrews said he is exploring a 
number of opportunities that could include 
teaming up with the city of Haverhill. 

“Because the price of paper is so volatile, 
cost factors are always a consideration,” 
Andrews said. “Recycling does cost us 
money, money that we would like to put 
into student services. When the city of 
Haverhill goes to picking up bottles and 
cans, then we can jump on board.” Accord- 
ing to Cliff Clark, a foreman in the mainte- 
nance division, recycling costs the Haverhill 
campus $130 per month. 

Andrews was open to all suggestions for 
further exploration. The group unanimously 
agreed that expanding communication to 
the campus community is a priority. 
Darman has already posted campus-wide 
notices with specific information. Key points 
include what can be recycled, (mostly paper 
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MEETING OF THE MINDS: Mark Andrews discusses recycling with Shari Darman 


and supporters from both campuses. 


and cardboard products) and how pick up is 
conducted (custodians empty bins when 
they are more than half-full). 

Darman asked Andrews to insure that 
memos sent out will verbally demonstrate 
the support of the administration for the 
program. 

“Tran into a lot of fear among the faculty 
and staff,” Darman said. “They didn’t know 
where administration stands on this issue.” 

In response Andrews invited MassPIRG 
to attend a staff meeting to share their 
information as well as receive input. 

Once recycling information is clear to 
the campus community Darman hopes the 
next step will be finding voluntary support 
and cost effective ways to expand the pro- 
gram to include bottles and cans. Andrews 
expressed concern with that avenue of recy- 
cling. u 

“The program would have to have reli- 
able pick-up that fits within our budget,” 
Andrews said. “We can’t store bottles and 
cans, though it is a valuable process. We 


want to be free of problems with bugs. We 
can’t trade off one problem for another.” 

Among Darman’s possible solutions to 
this problem is the development of a volun- 
tary student group who will collect the 
bottles and cans that can be redeemed for 
cash. Exploring the possibility of adult 
special service groups being utilized to co- 
ordinate the collection ofredeemable bottles 
and cans was suggested by Rodger. 

Darman also suggested the development 
of a work study position for a student to 
oversee the operation. 

“We need someone to monitor the pro- 
cess and fix the problem areas as they 
arise,” Darman said. 

Andrews agreed to meet again with 
MassPIRG in a continuing effort to support 
the program’s development. 

“T will talk with anyone or any group you 
wish me to speak with,” Andrews said. “We 
must look for a sustained effort from the 
campus that will carry from class to class. 
After all, people recycle not policies.” 


Hartleb says, 'We should not be doing this, but we had to’ 


continued from page 1 


Class enrollment limits are to 


range for teaching,” he said. 


courses at a lower enrollment. 


&& 


He has told the academic ad- 


these businesses and agencies pay 
NECC to offer courses. These con- 
tracts are usually through the divi- 
sion of continuing education. 

This semester, as another modi- 
fication to the budget, NECC as- 
sured that all the courses the col- 
lege was offering for these busi- 
nesses were charged to those con- 
tracts. Teachers for these courses 
are paid out of the business con- 
tracts as opposed to the D.C.E. fac- 
ulty salary line. 

Bevilacqua estimates the 
amount of money saved by doing 
this is roughly $250,000, of which 
the college would have spent pay- 
ing these teachers. 

“Had we not switched this source 
of pay, we would still have this 
deficit,” he said in reference to the 
shortfall. 

While one part of the modifica- 
tion process was to cancel classes, 
and restructure business contracts, 
another was to maximize both 
course and aggregate enrollment 
in day sections. Bevilacqua said the 
average class size used to be ap- 
proximately 16 students and went 
up to 20 this semester. 

“Not outside the reasonable 


be set at three above the maximum 
for state funded courses (not in- 
cluding equipment- or licenser-de- 
pendent classes) in the college’s 
day division. The limit for D.C.E. 
courses can and will be higher, but 
the college expects class sizes will 
shrink during the drop/add period. 

“We generally work on the ‘air- 
line principle’, overbooking by one,” 
said registrar Kevin Stanley. “It is 
very rare that someone won't drop 
within the first 10 days.” 

Bevilacqua explained, “We are 
giving people an opportunity to 
register, but that does not mean we 
want to put more students than 
the recommended number for a 
class. We are not putting an unrea- 
sonable barrier up, we are trying to 
let students into the class they 
want.” 

If no one drops the class “then 
we will have to deal with it,” he 
said. “One way or another we will 
get the students what they need.” 

Hartleb said, “We would have to 
make every reasonable effort to 
find an alternative class for some 
students.” However, he continued, 
“Tt would be entirely voluntary.” 

Stanley added, “You are only in 


I understand some faculty are 
upset, but we have an agreement. 
—PAUL BEVILACQUA 


trouble with one hundred percent 
attendance on any given night.” 

Bevilacqua admitted there is 
some indication that a teacher can 
be more effective with a smaller 
class size. 

“If we see some solid evidence 
over a reasonable amount of time 
that certain teaching techniques 
would be more successful, then we 
need to look at ways to bring down 
class size,” he said. However, he 
added, “Lacking that evidence, we 
can’t afford the budget. 

“My goal is to work with faculty 
and administration and to take 
into account all concerns faculty 
and students have about the qual- 
ity of education,” he said. 

But, he said, if the college can 
have more students enrolled in 


state supported sections, which are 
generally taught by full-time fac- 
ulty, then the college will have to 
spend less money for D.C. in- 
structors, making more money 
available to spend on other things. 
And he said if the college can free 
up dollars, then money can be 
shifted for other purposes. 

“Maybe even supporting the hir- 
ing of more full-time faculty,” he 
said. 

However, Hartleb said, “Class 
size is too large this semester.” And 
he added, “We should not be doing 
this, but we had to,” he said. 

But Hartleb said he recently 
asked legislators from the lower 
Merrimack Valley for more money 
for the budget [FY 2002] in part to 
allow the college to run D.C_E. credit 


ministrators that he does not want 
to cancel any more than three 
classes ever again in any semester. 
He wants to schedule fewer courses. 

“We will probably have to offer 
fewer specialty courses,” he said. 

Bevilacqua said, “There is prob- 
ably going to be less variety in the 
courses being offered but that does 
not diminish quality.” 

Whether or not these changes 
will reduce the likelihood of stu- 
dents completing their programs 
of study in their own timeframes, 
Bevilacqua said, “You [students] 
have to accommodate to the sched- 
ule.” 

“You have to plan it,” he said. 
“We have to work within the con- 
fines of the budget to do the very 
best we possibly can, taking into 
account everybody’s concerns. 

“I understand some faculty are 
upset, but we have an agreement,” 
he continued. “The fact is we have’ 
an agreement and people have to 
adjust to it. | 

“We are trying to work our way 
through a whole set of changes,” 
Bevilacqua said. “Things have 
changed, and it hasn’t caught up to” 
everybody.” | 
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All the fun of theater without scripts 


@ Top Notch Improv says: 
act, don't think 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


he Top Notch Theater played host to 
one of the most fun hours I have ever 
experienced here at NECC. As many 
people noticed, there were posters around 
school saying, “Come join us where silliness 
is sweet and making a fool of yourself is 
cool.” These posters were advertising Susan 
Sanders’ hour of Improvisation Feb 23. 

If you are familiar with the hilarious 
laugh out loud UK carryover “Whose Line is 
it Anyway?” the situation is similar: A few 
people get up on stage and participate in 
theater games like props and improvised 
quirks. Though full audience participation 
was encouraged in the Top Notch Theater, 
there were many who showed up just for 
the show. Those who participated, how- 
ever, were there to put on the show. They 
threw down all restraint and tickled the 
audience pink. 

There was an episode with the Crocodile 
Hunter wrestling a pet alligator named 
Bob, a botched robbery that turns to a farce 
and a guy with a roasted pet duck. Shouting 
matches graced the stage with humorous 
takes on regular argument topics. 

Bookies were threatening lives, and a 
fashion designer had to figure out what to 
do with 200 yards of tartan plaid. My par- 
ticular favorite was a improv game pro- 
posed by a student called “did it/didn’t do 
it,” in which two enthusiastic NECC stu- 
dents denied or admitted something that 
never occurred in a rainbow of emotional 
inflections. 

The funniest aspect was the restraint 
that the NECC students displayed in trying 
not to corrupt a PG-13 audience. It was 
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IMPROV: Not your typical day at the bus stop. 


extremely funny stuff. 

The hardest thing about improvis think- 
ing of what your character is going to do, 
and so it was funny to see that the main 
focus of these excersises was not to think. 

“A good improvisationalist does not 
think,” Sanders said. “You have got to let 
your actions dictate your character.” 

One game involved silent motions. One 
person had to start a motion and another 
had to interpret the motion and change it 
into some related physically similar action. 
Then there was the interesting machine 
game, which produced some deep cause 
and effect acting that usually ended up with 
some kind of violence. 

The most outstanding aspect of The Top 
Notch Improvisation was the theatrical free- 
dom. When acting, a script really confines 
a character. The freedom is being able to 


create a character one could not concieve. 
The freedom also allows people to explore 
themselves as they search their minds for 
un-scripted events. 

Susan Sanders, faculty adviser of the Top 
Notch troupe, admitted it is her wish to 
assemble a team of improvisational actors 
much like the Theater Sports group at 
U.N.H. She would like to assemble one soon 
for the spring arts festival. 

How do you get involved with this fun 
little activity? Well, there may be another 
Improv Day in March. 

To find out more about this rather fun 
hour of excersises, call Susan Sanders at 
978-556-3374. 


Nick Patrie, arts editor, can be reached at: 
neokairo@yahoo.com. 


Second helping of Hannibal not so sweet 


@ Excessive blood and gore 
replaces gripping suspense 
of "Silence of the Lambs" 


By LUCY MILLER 
Copy Editor 


As other movie trailers spoof the famous 
reference from “The Silence of the Lambs” 
by saying ‘hide the chianti’ and ‘put away 
the fava beans,’ it makes the public crave a 
second helping of the clever and witty 
Hannibal “The Cannibal” Lecter, played by 
Sir Anthony Hopkins in the sequel 
“Hannibal.” 

Since it was released in theaters, the 
movie has been the top grossing film in the 
country, and, being a fan of “The Silence of 
the Lambs,” I was one of the many who 

rushed to the theaters during the first week 
of its release to see the much anticipated 
film. 

But, after seeing it I was not as im- 
pressed as I thought I would be. One of the 
things I was skeptical about before seeing 
the film was that the role of Clarise Starling 
was going to be played by Julianne Moore 
instead of Jodie Foster, who played the part 
in the original movie. 

Foster had put on a great performance 
as the young, naive FBI reporter, and | 
‘wasn’t sure how Moore would compare 
playing the same character 10 years later. 
After seeing the movie though, I thought 
that was actually one of the better aspects 
of the film. 

The movie is set in Florence, Italy and 


Art couresty of Universal pictures 


the basic plot of “Hannibal” involves three 
people trying to find him, all for personal 
reasons. The first character the audience is 
introduced to is faceless Mason Verger, 
played by Gary Oldman, who is out to get 
Lecter because of a past encounter he had 
with him that left him scarred for life. 
Detective Pazzi comes in contact with 
Lecter, and finds out soon after that he is 
being sought out by the FBI, and anyone 
who finds him could be rewarded with a 
large sum of money. Then Starling comes 


into the picture because she is further 
investigating Lecter’s case, since after his 
escape he had “attacked” more victims. 

This movie didn’t seem to be all that it 
was out to be because of the complex story 
line involving three different people, with 
three different motives for capturing Lecter. 
If you compare the sequel to the first movie, 
it’s rather a disappointing conclusion to 
the whole suspense story. 

“Hannibal” was supposed to have more 
“blood and guts” than “The Silence of the 
Lambs,” and it certainly did, but it wasn’t as 
effective as it could have been; it was not 
terribly gruesome either. 

Lecter did kill more people in the sequel, 
mostly because he was a free man, but that 
aspect didn’t seem to make the movie more 
exciting. The branching conflicts in the 
movie seemed to take away from the sus- 
pense it could have contained. 


Crossword puzzle answers 
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Mikado starts 
in Epping 
March 9 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” 
comes to the Leddy Center in Epping, 
N.H. starting March 9. 

The Mikado is in search of his son, 
Nanki-Poo, who is betrothed to the eld- 
erly and bloodthirsty, Katisha, and who 
has left his fathers household and dis- 
guised himself as a second trombone in 
the Titipu Town Band. 

It turns out that Nanki-Poo is in love 
with Yum-Yum, who returns the senti- 
ment but is to be married to ex-tailor and 
Lord High Executioner, Ko-Ko. How the 
young couple manages to evade their 
intended spouses and even the Emperor 
of Japan himself, with the help of the 
proudly burdoned Pooh-Bah, the nobly 
misled Pish-Tush, the bold and beautiful 
Pitti-Sing and the bluntly direct Peep-Bo, 
is outrageously, contagiously funny. 

It has long been celebrated as a won- 
derful musical comedy for all ages. 

Tickets for “The Mikado,” directed by 
Elaine Gatchell with musical direction 
by Bruce Gatchell, are on sale now and 
available through the Leddy Center Busi- 
ness Office, weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Tickets may also be reserved 
through e-mail request, write to: 
leddyctr@nh.ultranet.com. Performances 
are Fridays and Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. 
and Sundays at 1:30 p.m. Tickets are 12- 
15 dollars; group rates are available for 
any group of 15 or more. For more infor- 
mation call the Leddy Genter office at 
603-679-2781 or go to the Leddy's Web 
site at www.geocities.com/leddycenter. 


Conveniently located at Routes 
110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
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Hey, what's your sign? 


ARIES (March 21-April 20) 

Change is in the air. Allow old habits and 
emotions to be swept away and you'll be sur- 
prised how fast new and exciting situations will 
materialize. Chances are that you've been try- 
ing to work at things alone, stop and get 
feedback from others. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

During the week your physical energy will 
abound. Use this new found energy well and 
include others in the activities, possibly chil- 
dren. Tie up any loose ends and expect some- 
thing in the workplace to come to a head. You 
have alot to share with those around you. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

There is someone close to you in desperate 
need of financial help. Look around you closely, 
this individual may not be obvious. Feelings of 
passion will follow you during the week. Direct 
this fiery energy in a positive way. It is a good 
time to express yourself romantically. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Try to maintain your sunny spirit in the face 
of seemingly depressing circumstances. Do 
what you can and try to stop worrying. You can 
do much to change the situations you find 
yourself in. Do your best to act fairly, for money 
matters are coming to a head. 

LEO: (July 24 Aug. 23) 

An existing relationship will flourish if you 
trust the other person completely. There is a 
real possibility for a new and intense love. Your 
spark ofenthusiasm brings out the best in those 
around you. This opportunity could pave the 
way to more responsiblity. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

You are doing well in your career choice, but 
know you could be doing better if given the 
chance. That opportunity for advancement is 
right around the corner. Be sure you can make 
good on your promises. There is an introspec- 
tive friend who needs your emotional support 
this week. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Turmoil seems to be everywhere this week. 
Just remember that a great deal of criticism can 
be delivered effectively with a smile. It willmake 
more sense to keep people on your side if you 
can channel your rage in a more direct way. Joy 
could be just as habit forming as pessimism is. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

You may have the opportunity to invest ina 
creative enterprise with unexpected money 
coming from a family member who is looking 
out for your best interests. If a relationship is 
starting to feel a little stagnant, try to find ways 
to increase vitality, or get out. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

It’s time to take a lead from an ambitious 
acquaintance, and take your shot at fame and 
fortune. Your love life may be a bit rocky this 
week, so try to accentuate the positive. It’s time 
to sew up any loose ends, leaving no stone 
unturned as you finish up. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Changes do not come easy, but those that 
may occur in your personal life will probably be 
more excepted than most. Quiet time with 
family will give you the opportunity to catch up 
with others’ lives. When you put your mind to 
it, you can accomplish just what you want. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

You seem to have a choice of paths to take. 
Make sure that you are not achieving success at 
the cost of others. Such ambition will no doubt 
reap rewards you may not wish for. It feels as if 
you are running around in circles; everything 
does not have to be done by the book. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

If you are getting to attached, you are only 
setting yourself up for disappointment. Live in 
the here and now, tomorrow will take care of 
itself. Much of what you have been striving for 
is within your grasp, but you may have to count 
on others to help you reach that goal. 


Eminem: 3 Grammies with a grain of salt 


By ANTHONY BREZNICAN 
AP Entertainment Writer 


LOS ANGELES (AP) Eminem seemed humble 
when he claimed three Grammy awards amid 
protests over his furious lyrics, but he ulti- 
mately answered the accolades with his middle 
fingers. 

The obscene gesture, which followed his 
duet with Elton John, was typical of the rapper 
known for rejecting and mocking his admirers. 

He had been the target of protests from 
women’s and gay-rights groups since he was 
nominated last month for four Grammy awards. 
About 100 protesters demonstrated outside 
Staples Center before Wednesday night's show. 

Eminem—the Michigan resident who de- 
rives his stage name from the initials to his real 
name, Marshall Mathers IlI—said fans should 
take his music “with a grain of salt.” 

He said he plays characters in his songs and 
that their over-the-top brutality is a satire on 
people he has known. 

“First of all, I want to thank everybody who 
could look through the controversy and see the 
album for what it was—and also for what it 
isn’t,” Eminem said of “The Marshall Mathers 
LP” after winning for best rap album. 

Some artists applauded his creativity and 
supported his right to free expression, despite 
being repelled by his lyrics about knifing homo- 
sexuals, and raping and torturing women. 

“He’s very good at what he does and he’s very 


clever, but he’s also a homophobe, a racist and 
a misogynist, and I find that objectionable,” 
techno dance artist Moby said backstage. 

Critics and supporters have clashed over 
whether the National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences should have recognized his 
work. 

“People are mad and people are talking and 
that’s a good thing because it’s through dia- 
logue and debate that social discovery and 
progress can occur,” Michael Greene, president 
of the academy, said during the show. 

The outrage over his lyrics seemed to have 
little sway over voters. Besides winning rap 
album of the year award, Eminem picked up 
awards for rap solo performance and rap per- 
formance by a duo or group for his work on 
“Forgot About Dre” with Dr. Dre. 

“It showed that academy members were 
willing to place their stamp ofapproval on lyrics 
that promote hate, prejudice and violence,” 
said Scott Seomin, spokesman for the Gay & 
Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation. 

Lauren Brooks, 18, of Ventura, Calif., at- 
tended the Grammys with a friend and said she 
thinks Eminem’s wise-guy attitude is just an act 
for fans. 

“He’s just trying to get attention,” she said. 
“That’s what it’s all about.” 

Gay activists lashed out at John for agreeing 
to perform with the rapper, but John responded 
there was “far more humor on the album than 
people think.” 


Tor 10 Music 


Outkast's 'Ms. Jackson’ 
plummets as Shaggy 
adds another single 


(AP) The following is the nation’s best- 
selling recorded music according to this 
week’s issue of Billboard magazine. Re- 
printed with permission: 


1. “Stutter,” Joe (feat. Mystikal). Jive. (Gold) 


2. “It Wasn’t Me,” 
“RikRok” Ducent). MCA. 


Shaggy (feat. Ricardo 


3. “Love Don’t Cost A Thing,” Jennifer Lopez. 
Epic. 


4. “Again,” Lenny Kravitz. Virgin. 


ul 


. “Angel,” Shaggy (feat. Rayvon). MCA. 


fey) 


. “Don’t Tell Me,” Madonna. Maverick. 
7. “Ms. Jackson,” OutKast. LaFace. 
8. “If You’re Gone,” matchbox twenty. Lava. 


9.“Put ItOn Me,” Ja Rule (feat. Lil’ Mo & Vita). 
Murder Inc//Def Jam. 


10. “He Loves U Not,” Dream. Bad Boy. (Gold) 
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@ Knights hope to beat 
Roxbury, as men's season 
nears an end. 

By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


ball game, on Wednesday, Feb. 21, the 

buzzer sounded, stopping the game. 
Captain Joe Marshall swished a three pointer 
signifying 1,000 points scored at NECC. 

While Marshall needed only 11 points to 
reach his mark, he finished with a game- 
high 25 points. 

“Joe’s 1,000 points is quite a mark in 45 
games at NECC. And that is quite an 
achievement,” said Head Coach Darren 
Stratten. 

However, despite Marshall’s efforts, the 
third-seeded Knights were unable to beat 
the sixth-seeded Massasoit team. 

Massasoit defeated NECC 78-71, bump- 
ing the Knights out of the state tourna- 
ment. 

Prior to this game the NECC men’s bas- 
ketball team was on a four-game losing 
streak, while the Massasoit team won its 
past six games. 

Stratten attributed the team’s lack of 
momentum to “cancers” on the team. And, 
noted that a couple of players are no longer 
on the roster. 

Stratten also said, “When you are losing 
it tells how much heart you have; how 
much dedication you have. The kids that 
come every day show me a lot of heart, so I 


F ifteen minutes into the men’s basket- 


Marshall nets 1,000th 


ve 


have a lot of confidence in them going 
into the Regionals.” 

Although the Knights are not compet- 
ing in the state tournament, they remain 
in the Regionals. They are ranked third 
out of four teams, and will be playing the 
number two team, Springfield Technical 
Community College, on March 3 at the 
Reggie Lewis Center in Roxbury. If the 
Knights win they will face Roxbury in the 
championship round. 

Roxbury proves a tough challenge as 
they are the defending National Champs 
and are ranked first in the nation. Yet, the 
Knights wish to compete against them. 

Stratten said, “Our key for success, to 
win in the Regionals, is if we can out 
rebound our opponent. It all comes down 
to pride and heart.” 

Stratten thinks the nine guys remain- 
ing will give their all in the post season. 

Jay Avant proves to be a key player 
scoring 23 points against Massasoit, and 
averaging over 20 points in the last four 
games. 

“Jay could probably be one of the best 
all-around basketball players if he com- 
mitted himself,” Stratten said. 

Erik Roafis also a factor to the Knights, 
being the only true big guy and holding 
his own on the boards. 

As the men’s basketball team’s season 
nears an end, the Knights hope to im- 
prove their 14-10 record, and ultimately 
beat Roxbury. 

Roxbury has been a goal since the 
beginning of the year, and they are within 
playing distance. 


Lady Knights win big at MCCAC 
championship tournament 


@ NECC women beat 
Springfield by 17 points 


By MATT MESSELAAR 
Sports Editor 


oing into the MCCAC State Tourna- 
& ment, the Lady Knights were in 

a very comfortable position. The 
team dominated MCCAC play during the 
regular season going undefeated with a 10- 
0 record in the division, and were the 
number one seed in the tournament. 

The Lady Knights continued their domi- 
nant play within the division as they rolled 
to the MCCAC Tournament Championship 
title this past weekend, at Springfield Tech- 
nical Community College. The Lady Knights 
beat host Springfield Technical Commu- 
nity College 64-47, in the championship 
game. The win gave NECC its first basket- 
ball championship team (Men or Women) 
since 1992. 

The championship game was close most 
of the way until the Lady Knights finally 
broke away for the 17-point win. 

“The game was close until three-quar- 
ters of the way through the second half,” 
said Coach Andrew Pittington. 

Jessica Hamilton led the team in scoring 
with 13 points, while Glenda Cancel and 
Bonnie Ciampa both contributed 11 points. 

The Lady Knights got to the Champion- 
ship game by defeating North Shore Com- 
munity College 71-33, in the semi-finals. 
Hamilton led the team in points, hitting for 
20 points, and Tricia Hamblet added 15 
points in the lopsided victory. 

“The game was close at halftime before 


we broke it open by exploding for 43 points 
in the second half,” Pittington said. 

The team was led through the tourna- 
ment by excellent play from Tournament 
MVP Jessica Hamilton and All-Tournament 
selections Tricia Hambfet and Glenda Can- 
cel. Hamilton earned MVP honors by lead- 
ing the Knights in scoring in both of their 
tournament games and racking up im- 
pressive overall statistics for the tourney. 
Hamilton combined for 33 points, 11 as- 
sists, 9 steals, and 14 rebounds in the two 
games. 

The most impressive part of Hamblet's 
performance was the fact that she hadn’t 
played since sustaining an eye injury when 
playing against Dean College more than a 
week before the tournament. 

“I thought she would come out tenta- 
tive. . ., but she was tenacious like she 
always is, and that’s not going to change,” 
said Pittington. 

The team will look for more big perfor- 
mances in the Regional Tournament March 
3 and 4, held at NECC. The Lady Knights are 
the number one seed in the tournament 
and will be playing fourth seeded Manches- 
ter Community College in the semi-final 
game. 

The winner of the Regional tournament 
will go onto the National Tournament in 
Corning, New York on March 15. The team 
is aiming to move onto Nationals and will 
need support on their home floor this 
weekend. 

The team is going into the tournament 
playing very well, and have turned them- 
selves into a more complete team with 
improved outside shooting and bench play. 

“We have become a more polished team, 
and we are tough to match up against for 
other teams,” Pittington said. 


SAFE SPRING BREAK 


point at NECC 


Tricia Hamblet photo 
HISTORIC SHOT: Joe Marshall makes his remarkable 1,000 points in 45 games. 


March 5, 2001 - Lawrence Campus, 
Franklin Street Atrium 


March 6, 2001 - Haverhilt Campus, Spurk Lobby 


11:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


Make the healthy choice to stay away from 
drugs and alcohol this Spring Break. Join us 
along with representatives from the Northeast 


Tobacco Free Network and the Massachusetts 


PLAY SMART 


Prevention Center for: 


WORK HARD, 


e Interactive games 

« Try D.W. Eyes (DWI Simulator Goggles) 

e Alcohol 101 CD-ROM Virtual Party 

¢ Information on Club Drugs, Marijuana, 
Alcohol and Tobacco 

e Free raffle 


An initiative of the NECC Substance Abuse Task Force _ 
with Student Health Services, She 


and the NECC Peer Educator Club 


eS 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


hat better way to celebrate win 

ter than with a party? That is 

exactly what took place Feb. 14 

at the Wellness and Fitness Center on the 
Haverhill campus. 


Students and faculty engaged in candle 


making, caricature drawing, cross coun- 
try skiing, and lots of fun at Winterfest. 

One could hear the music from out- 
side, and could not help but notice the 
Dunkin’ Donuts RV giving away free 
Dunkachinos and Munchkins. A crowd 
gathered to listen to the DJ pump out 
jams, and to hang out with friends. 

Every year both the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campus puts on a Winterfest. 

Various groups around campus orga- 
nize the event and hire people to come 
entertain the students. 

“This event is for fun and brings the 
whole college atmosphere together,” said 
Sue MacAvoy, the athletic director. “It 
makes it feel more like a college, and we 
are trying to increase this with games and 
stuff.” 

The athletics department organized 
outside events such as cross-country ski- 
ing and making s’mores. 

Health Services gave out condoms to 
promote safe sex, and the Wellness and 
Fitness Center showed ski videos. Life and 
Healthy Living, and Student Activities and 
Orientation also played significant roles 
in organizing the gathering. 

Winterfest took place the week of Feb. 
21 at the Lawrence campus. The event 
went well at both sites, featuring the 
introduction of the school mascot, the 
NECC Knight in costume. 


© Libby Jensen will 
start 'friend-raising' 


By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


e college appointed Libby 

Jensen the new director of 

alumni and donor relations 

at the Feb. 7 Board of Trustees 
meeting. 

Jensen replaced Deborah Colleti 
and is managing the alumni of- 
fice. She began her new field of 
employment on Feb. 12. 

Jensen is in charge of alumni 
relations, including activities and 
connections. She said she is very 
excited with her new position. 

“I want to reconnect with as 
many alumni as possible through 


Rob Mendoza photos 


HAVING A PARTY: Justin Quinn and his 
girlfriend Margaret pose for a caricature 
drawing above. Student senate member 
catches first glimpse of the NECC Knight 
(above right). Donna Montalbano and Cathy 
Hamilton, two NECC staff members, meet 
the mascot (right) and a giant cup of 
Dunkin's coffee. 


Tricia Hamblet photo 
NEW DIRECTOR: Libby Jensen of the alumni office. 


‘friend raising',” she said. “I would 
like to develop programs that can 
utilize the skills of former alum- 
nus to help students and programs 
at the college.” 

The alumni board seeks to 
reach alumnithrough events such 
as the annual winter weekend. 
This year the alumni association 
held the ski trip from Feb. 9 to 11, 
and 38 alumni and students par- 
ticipated, Jensen said. 

While NECC is a community 
college, it is hard to keep track of 
allits former students. The alumni 
association hopes to host a phone- 


athon, Jensen said, in which col- 
lege students can track down 
alumni. The college is returning to 
this method from prior years. 
Alumni also aid in education, 
through donations. Every year at 
NECC, 10 $500 scholarships are 
awarded to current or incoming 
NECC students. Also, an outstand- 
ing student and alumnus is recog- 
nized and awarded annually. The 
alumni association supported the 
Renaissance game show and will 
contribute funds to the travel 
abroad study in Ireland. 
This June the alumni associa- 


tion will be hosting a white water 
rafting venture on the Dead River 
in Maine. 

“This event is trying to recon- 
nect with alumni,” Jensen said. “It 
is not a money making venture.” 

Jensen is an alumna of NECC. 
She has been working at the college 
for more than 12 years, formerly at 
the Center of Business and Indus- 
try. She was also a part of the 
alumni advisory board. 

“We really want to start con- 
necting with current students be- 
cause you are the future alumni,” 
Jensen said. 


work experience, resumes 


continued from page 1 


employee of NECC, participated 
in several co-ops while attend- 
ing college. 

Barreto learned, through co- 
op, that the career path she 
originally sought was not what 
she wanted. She said she was 
happy it was just a co-op and 
not areal job, because she knew 
it would end. 

“It was definitely a good ex- 
perience. I learned a lot. And, it 
is something I can add to my 
resume. It only helps,” she said. 

According to Marissa 
Galante, the job placement co- 
ordinator at NECC, approxi- 
mately 200 students take ad- 
vantage of co-op each year. This 
includes the Disney program. 

Job opportunities are avail- 
able off campus at places such 
as: legal offices, travel agencies, 
hospitals, schools and many 
more. 

Furthermore, there are job 
placements on campus. 

“Most of the departments 
on campus are willing to help,” 
Galante said. 

These positions offer acces- 
sibility and the opportunity for 
work-study. A student can get 
paid and receive credits if eli- 
gible. 


It was definitely a good 
experience. I learned 

a lot. 
—VANESSA BARRETO, 
NECC Alumna 


NECC has placed students in 
co-ops at Kiss 108, WMUR TV, 
Fox Sports, and many other loca- 
tions. 

Galante noted, “About 90 per- 
cent stay within their field, espe- 
cially in the computer industry. 
About 10 percent redirect. They 
realize through co-op this isn’t 
where they want to go.” 

Co-op is offered as a three- 
credit course. To receive these 
credits, astudent must complete 
at least 15 hours of work per 
week. In addition, a student must 
attend three career workshops 
and a professional seminar, and 
report to their adviser. 

There is the opportunity for 
students to earn six credits 
through co-op one and two. Stu- 
dents who have free electives 
may use co-op and gain work 
experience. 


